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THE VILLAGE IN INDIA. 

THERE is a vague idea widely current that India is in 
a peculiar sense the home of what is known as "the 
village community." " A village community " is a loose phrase, 
capable of a score of applications, — to a chance collection 
of squatters' shanties as well as to a Shaker communism. 
Where there is a keen sense of common interests among the 
dwellers in a village, the term community is not unsuitable, 
and but for the further suggestions and implications which 
have come to be involved in its use, it might still be employed 
in such a case without hesitation. But the ideas commonly 
connected with the word go a good deal further than that. 
It calls up a picture of a group of self-governing tillers of 
the soil, either owning in common the area which they culti- 
vate, or showing, by the remnants of communal enjoyment 
which still survive, that such had been their earlier practice. 
Of such a community, India is usually supposed to furnish 
abundant examples, or at least abundant evident relics ; and 
its fortunate vitality of "custom" — which has passed into a 
commonplace — thus enables it, we are told, to cast a sorely 
needed light on the earlier condition of Europe. 

For our present purpose, it is hardly necessary to trace in 
any detail the origin of this idea, though it would form a 
curious and entertaining chapter in the history of thought. 
We need only notice that in Sir Henry Maine's Village Com- 
munities in the East and West (1871) two streams of opinion, 
previously quite unconnected, came together and united. Of 
these, one sprang from the European theory of a primitive 
Teutonic "mark," — a theory which had long been preached 
by Georg von Maurer, and by this time dominated German 
historiography ; the other rose out of the protracted discus- 
sions within Indian administrative circles as to the position 
of the Indian peasant, and was especially represented by that 
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school of officials which had followed Holt Mackenzie in his 
recognition of the co-sharing villages in the Northwest. 1 And 
since that time European and Indian conditions have been so 
closely associated in the writings of sociologists that it has 
almost ceased to be possible to discuss either apart. For while, 
on the one hand, the adherents of the mark theory, as their 
Teutonic evidence dwindles away, fall back on the compara- 
tive method, — which frequently resolves itself into an appeal 
to supposed Indian facts ; on the other hand, the younger 
Indian administrators, brought up in the writings of Maine, 
can hardly fail to look at Indian phenomena through the 
spectacles of the mark doctrine. 

We need not discuss how far the credit or blame of having 
popularized the village community idea, as stated above, must 
be assigned either to Maurer or to Maine, or to a writer whose 
influence among European sociologists has been far more con- 
siderable — Emile de Laveleye. With each of these writers 
it might possibly be urged that his statements were so 
guarded or so indistinct as to differ widely from the certitude 
and definiteness of the current doctrine. It is, however, 
with this that we have now to do ; and it is susceptible of 
tolerably clear and uncontroversial statement. It holds that 
the present system of private property in land was preceded 
by one in which land was owned in common by village groups. 
This phrase by itself would carry us but a short way ; for by 
"village group" might be understood, and has been under- 
stood, almost any sort of small rural aggregation of people. 
The sort of village, however, that writers have as a matter 
of fact had in their minds has been the English or German 
or French village of to-day, minus its squire or seigneurial 
family ; or, still more commonly, the New England town- 
ship as it now is, or is imagined. Analyzing the idea still 
further, then, we find that the village group is explicitly or 
implicitly assumed to have the following characteristics, which 
are indeed closely connected with one another, but may be 
conveniently distinguished : 

1 Baden-Powell, I, 301 ; II, 20 ; e/.l, 170. 
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(i) The joint owners of the village territory, with their 
families, themselves perform at any rate the greater part of 
the work of tilling it. This, using a term commonly employed 
in this connection, may be called the peasant character of the 
communal owners. 

(2) The tillers of the soil are personally free : there may 
be slaves among them, but they are few and form an incon- 
siderable portion of the group. This may be called the 
element of personal freedom. 

(3) The group of cultivators is independent, so far as the 
land is concerned, of outside control. They carry on their 
agricultural operations as they think fit or as they are accus- 
tomed ; and there is no outside power with a recognized 
right of removing them, or of taking from them so large a 
part of their produce that their position is one of subservient 
dependence. We may call this the element of village autonomy. 

Bearing in mind these three characteristics, let us now turn 
to India, and ask how far its village life does actually exhibit 
such traits now ; or, if they cannot be found to-day, whether it 
would suggest a belief in their earlier existence. The occasion 
and opportunity for this inquiry are furnished by the recent 
appearance of three portly tomes by Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, 
late of the Bengal civil service, and one of the judges of the 
chief court of the Punjab, on The Land Systems of British 
India} This treatise (completing and elaborating one written 
at the order of the government of India in 1882) is intended 
primarily for the study of Indian officials, and abounds in the 
elaborate minutia of official duty. But the author's method 
is throughout historical ; he is everywhere anxious to present 
a picture of existing and past conditions so far as they can 
be ascertained ; and he is fully aware of the bearing of his 
statements on the wider sociological questions at issue. His 
work must be reckoned among the few treatises — to be 
counted with ease on the fingers — which are of first import- 
ance for the history of land tenure. In what follows, I shall 

1 Oxford, at Clarendon Press, 1892. — xviii, 699, 771, 632 pp. 
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do little more than follow Mr. Baden-Powell's conclusions, 
with the one exception of the Punjab, where the bewildering 
complexity of his material seems to have deterred him from 
generalization, and the reader is left very much to himself. 

Putting aside the Punjab for the moment, and observing 
first that the village, — defined as "a group of land-holdings 
aggregated in one place, with generally one or more than one 
group of dwellings situated somewhere in the area," 1 — is 
everywhere the unit of social life and of administration, we 
have to notice that these villages fall roughly into two great 
classes, the variants being easily recognized as intermediate 
stages. 

In the one type the aggregates of cultivators have no claim as a 
joint body to the whole estate, dividing it among themselves on 
their own principles ; nor will they acknowledge themselves in any 
degree jointly liable for burdens imposed by the state. Each man 
owns his own holding, which he has inherited or bought or cleared 
from the original jungle. The waste surrounding the village is used 
for grazing and wood-cutting, but no one in the village claims it as 
his . . . ; still less do the whole group claim it jointly. [Vol. I, 
p. 107.] 

This is the condition of things in the presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay ; and accordingly the government in those 
provinces deals directly with the individual raiyat, or peasant, 
for his share of the land revenue, under what is known as 
"a raiyatwdri settlement." In Bengal 2 and the Central 
Provinces 8 the raiyats were demonstrably in the same position 
when British rule began ; although there the revenue settle- 
ment, by dealing exclusively with the zemindars, or revenue 
farmers, has since created a landlord class over the peasants. 

Over all these great tracts — more than one half of British 
India — absolutely the only "communal" feature to be found 
in the villages is the presence of certain common officers, such 
as a headman and accountant, and of certain artisans who give 
their services to the whole cluster of raiyat households in return 
for a share of land or produce. 4 But there is scarcely any of 

11,21. *I, 283. 8 I,I38. *I, \tpseq. 
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these for which we cannot find a parallel in the English manor 
of the middle ages ; and so far as officials are concerned, 
the Indian village cannot compare with what some writers 
grandiloquently style the " functionalism " of the early New 
England township. So far as these communal facts are con- 
cerned, they cast no fresh light upon the problem : they are 
facts of the same kind as those already found in Europe, 
and they do not add any additional strength to the a priori 
argument that may of course be based upon the European 
facts — the argument that these features look archaic, and 
therefore must be survivals from an earlier communism. 

But while this pleasing speculation is just as legitimate for 
India as for England, such historical or other evidence as there 
is tells strongly against it. Among the pre-Aryan races, to 
judge from what we know of Kolarian and Dravidian peoples 
still to be found in India, there were probably " village settle- 
ments united in tribal areas " under chieftains ; and the resi- 
dents in these places 1 were probably bound together by a real 
or imaginary tie of blood : but there is " nothing to indicate 
that the village land-holder claimed any other right than to hold 
his own clearing." 2 And when the Aryans came, — even if we 
do not hold, as some writers do, that up to that time they had 
been a pastoral people, and on settling down to agriculture 
" copied the Dravidian system," — there is no reason to suppose 
that they had different ideas. It is almost inconceivable that 
if there had ever been a period of village joint-ownership, it 
should have left no traces of itself in popular thought or in 
the early legal text-books. On the contrary, the Institutes of 
Manu (about 400 B.C.) everywhere speak of property in land 
in what we should now call the most " individualistic " manner, 
and dwell expressly on the right of the first clearer. We read : 
" The sages declare a field to belong to him who first cleared 
away the timber [or, as an early gloss has it, " who cleared and 
tilled it "], and a deer to him who first wounded it." 3 

1 Sir William Hunter, in his Orissa, describes these groups of houses among 
non-Aryan tribes at present as so small as scarcely to deserve the name of 
hamlet. 

2 Baden-Powell, I, 117. 8 I, 227. 
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It is quite certain that no phrase in Manu gives the slightest hint 
of any joint-body owning in common a certain group of territory 
in a ring-fence. M. de Laveleye . . . would seem to imply the 
contrary. I have carefully reexamined Biihler's translation and find 
nothing approaching an indication of anything beyond a group of 
cultivators (under a common headman) whose individual right 
depends on the first clearing of the jungle. [Vol. I, p. 128, note.] 

And such is even now the popular feeling : 

This right is still constantly asserted. In the Punjab, tenants who 
never heard of Manu or any other Hindu law-book, and who admit 
that they have no direct landlord claim, will urge a right to occupy 
on the ground of having broken up the land and cleared away the 
jungle. [Vol. I, p. 227.] 

These are considerations which ought to be weighed as well 
as those suggested by the presence of common village artisans. 
The weight assigned to them will doubtless vary with personal 
bias ; but when we cast into the scale the absence of common 
ownership in the modern non-Aryan village, it hardly seems 
unfair to conclude that so far the balance is against the 
maintainers of a primitive village communism in India. 

The second class of villages is characteristic of the North- 
west Provinces. Here there is usually a body of proprietors 
closely united together. In some cases the land is even yet 
cultivated for the joint benefit of the whole group, and the 
proceeds annually divided in certain proportions among the 
members. Where the owners have agreed to divide the 
cultivated land, they are still regarded as jointly liable to 
government for the land revenue, under what is called the 
Mahal or village settlement, and are recognized as joint 
owners of the adjoining waste included in the village area 
for use as pasturage or for the extension of cultivation. 1 
Here, then, at last, we have the joint or shared village which 
has played so large a part in Indian controversy ; and at first 
sight it does indeed look remarkably like the "village com- 
munity " of European theory. 

1 11, 108. 
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But it is one of the many merits of Mr. Baden-Powell's book 
that it presses upon the attention of " the home-reader and non- 
official student " a circumstance which must always have been 
perfectly well known to officials in the country, and which is 
absolutely fatal to the view we are considering. It is that the 
village co-sharers are not themselves the cultivators of the 
land : "they are mostly of non-agricultural castes, and the 
bulk of their land is held by tenants." x Whatever sort of 
community we may like to call it, it is not a peasant community. 
Moreover, Mr. Baden-Powell lays down as almost indisputable 
that the body of co-proprietors is the result of nothing more 
nor less than the multiplication of the descendants of a single 
person, who somehow or other managed, in many instances 
in very recent times, 2 to obtain rights of domination or lord- 
ship over the village. He does not attempt formally to draw 
out the argument for this conclusion : but one would gather 
from the hints he lets fall that it was suggested by the 
spectacle of the same process going on even at present before 
the eyes of the English officials ; while another fact point- 
ing the same way is, that the shares in very many cases are 
ancestral, i.e., are "mainly those of the ancestral tree, and 
follow the law of inheritance." 3 One of the most interesting 
parts of Mr. Baden-Powell's book consists of an elaborate 
analysis of the half-dozen ways in which landlord rights have 
probably grown up. 4 We must content ourselves with quoting 
his final judgment : 

In the Northwestern Provinces and Oudh . . . the earliest villages 
of which we have any evidence consisted of groups of cultivators 
acknowledging, indeed, a certain bond resulting from propinquity, the 
employment of a common body of village artisans, and the submission 
to a common headman, but otherwise claiming no joint interest: each 
family owned the field which it cultivated, or perhaps had cleared from 
the primeval jungle. Conquering kings and chiefs with their armies 
then established their government ; and then it was that in various 
ways — by grant, or by the usurpation of higher caste families, and 
ultimately by the disruption and partition of rulers' estates — indi- 

1 I, 107, 308, note, et passim. 211,99. *I> I 59- 4 I. 130-138. 
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viduals or families gained a landlord position in and over villages. 
... In time, the descendants of these became a numerous body, 
claiming the whole village as their own — forming, in short, the 
zaminddri, pattiddri and other classes of village landlord communities 
known to our text-books. In most cases, therefore, the joint or 
landlord villages were . . . a growth over villages that were already 
in existence and in the raiyatwdri form. In the Northwestern 
Provinces, indeed, in a very large number of what are now regular 
"communities," the body can be traced to an origin no more ancient 
than that of the auction-purchaser or revenue-farmer, who gained 
a footing in the days of our first attempts at revenue management 
about the beginning of the century. [Vol. II, p. 610.] 

Summing up, then, we may say that for almost the whole of 
India, with the exception of the Punjab, such evidence as we 
possess runs directly counter to " the idea that in some way a 
joint- village is necessarily the earliest or original type, and that 
it is a process of decay whereby joint rights are forgotten and 
the other type arises." 1 As far as we can see, "the real 
process of change or development was almost exactly the 
reverse." 2 

It would be quite as correct (for a general paragraph) to say that 
the first stage is where a number of colonists settle together, each 
working at his own holding and claiming it in severalty, the only bond 
of union being that of locality and a common government ; that in 
the next stage a landlord arrives — not merely a distant ruler, but 
a claimant to the actual village acres, — and that he is succeeded by 
a body of descendants who jointly enjoy the estate for a time ; that 
they then divide almost always on ancestral shares ; and that lastly 
the strict shares are lost or modified by circumstances. [Vol. I, 
p. 176.] 

At last, however, we come to the Punjab, and there it has 
to be recognized in the clearest possible way, that a very con- 
siderable area is occupied by co-sharing or joint-village groups, 
which cannot, so far as we can see, be supposed to have been 
superimposed upon any previously existing bodies. 3 In these, 
the owners " are mostly of the agricultural castes, and conse- 
quently the land is largely cultivated by the co-sharers them- 

» 1, 115. 2 1, 175. 8 1, 140; II, 611. 
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selves." * But it would be a mistake to suppose that this is 
true of the whole of the area marked Punjab on our maps. In 
the southern river-tracts — more than a third of the country — 
there is nothing that can be fairly called a village ; and the 
same remark applies to certain smaller Himalayan districts. 2 
The communities, again, over a large part of the southeast 
corner, are the descendants of colonies which have reclaimed 
the prairie during the present century ; 3 and the rights of the 
present villagers depend upon the share taken by their ances- 
tors in the original settlement ; 4 very much as in the " pro- 
prietary corporations " of New England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The archaic village of which we are in 
search must then be found, if found at all, in the central 
Punjab and on its northwest frontier, i.e., in rather less than 
one-half of the Punjab. But there, it must be confessed, we 
do seem to meet with it. 

Yet we must look a little closer to get an exact impression ; 
and for this purpose it will be well to take the two regions 
separately. And first as to the northwest frontier. 

This territory, before scarcely inhabited, was apparently first 
occupied by immigrant non- Aryan tribes at a period not before 
the twelfth and as late as the sixteenth century. 6 These tribes 
were comparatively small, and each took possession of a par- 
ticular area. The constitution of society, and therefore the 
ownership of land, remained tribal down to the time of the 
British conquest. Each tribesman was no doubt allotted a 
portion of land for his temporary occupation and use, — an 
allotment probably varying with his military rank, or what 
was much the same thing, his degree of kinship to the 
head of the tribe. 6 Moreover, the tribesmen settled down in 
what may be called village-groups, which were probably iden- 
tical with septs or other subdivisions of the tribe. 7 But neither 
the individual families nor the septs kept permanent possession 
of any holding. Let us listen to a passage from a report which 

1 11, 310. 2 II, 616, 657. » II, 689, 678. * II, 690, 691. s 1, 139. 

6 This seems a fair conclusion from the account in II, 639, of present methods 
of periodical allotment. The " mouth-partition " is probably later. 

7 II, 636. 
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was written in 1 872 by Mr. Barkley, and which " has become 
almost classical." Mr. Barkley, it is evident from the context, 
is a believer in the village community, and the description 
which we are about to quote implies that the conditions there 
referred to were exceptional. But they bear every mark of a 
survival from conditions once generally prevalent. 

Trans-Indus, in the tracts of country inhabited chiefly by Pathan 
population, periodical redistribution of holdings was by no means 
uncommon [before the land came under British rule], and the same 
is stated to have been formerly the case in the villages ... in the 
Rawalpindi district. They were no mere adjustments of possession 
according to shares, but complete exchanges of property between 
one group of proprietors and another, followed by division among 
the proprietors of each group. Nor were they always confined to the 
proprietors of a single village. The tribe, and not the village, was 
in many cases the proprietary unit, and the exchange was effected at 
intervals of three, five, seven, ten, fifteen or thirty years, between the 
proprietors residing in one village and those of a neighboring village. 
In some cases the land only was exchanged ; in others the exchange 
extended to the houses as well as the land. 1 

British rule has put a stop to these periodical interchanges 
within the tribe; 2 and the British revenue system, borrowed 
from that of the Northwest Provinces, has " assumed the village 
bodies to be joint and entitled to all the land within their local 
village area." 3 But we have no reason to suppose that that was 
the primitive feeling of the people themselves ; at most it was 
beginning to be their feeling as the tribal bond decayed, at the 
time when they came under British rule. Need it be remarked 
how very different such tribal conditions are from the current 
village-community idea ? And they appear more different still 
when we add — though it is a minor point — that " most of the 
tribes brought with them " a not inconsiderable body of "camp 
followers, dependents and inferiors of various sorts who became 
(cultivating) tenants." How numerous these may have been 
we can hardly tell. At present they are certainly fewer than 

1 II, 628. Cf. with this Mr. Seebohm's account of the Welsh tribal system. 

2 II, 629. » I, 139. 
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the " landlord " families ; but there " were many instances 
where the tribal families were averse to handling the plough, 
or, at any rate, would only perform the lightest part of agricul- 
tural labor with their own hands." x This matter of a subordi- 
nate cultivating class requires further investigation. 

In the central Punjab there are many villages which have 
been created by comparatively recent colonization and the mul- 
tiplication of the founder's family, 2 and some where there was 
once a superior proprietary body over the cultivators which 
disappeared during the harsh Sikh rule. 3 But over the greater 
part of the country there undoubtedly are strong co-sharing 
village groups, which may, for all we know, have existed in their 
present shape for some centuries. There are, however, still faint 
traces of tribal divisions. 4 Moreover, the village groups are 
strongest when they are composed of men of the same tribe, 
and especially where these tribes, like the Gujars and Jats, 
still occupy large areas undisturbed by alien elements. 6 But 
we are still very much in the dark as to the inner life of 
these Jat and Gujar villages. The official classification and 
statistics of the Punjab are more defective, perhaps, than those 
of any other part of India : 6 at present " they entirely fail 
to give us any insight into the really interesting details of 
tenure." 

To sum up. The striking fact about India, from our present 
point of view, is the total absence, over all but a small fraction 
of its vast extent, of anything at all resembling the village 
community of current theory in any of its essential features. 
There is, indeed, an archaic element in the joint landlord 
groups of the Northwest Provinces ; but that element is the 
strength of the family tie : and village-ownership and family- 
ownership, frequently as they are confused together, are yet 
two phenomena which for scientific purposes must be kept 
distinct. In a small part of the India under British rule — say 

1 II, 642. Cf. II, 655 : "The Babars, democratic as they are, are yet exclusive, 
and ordinarily do not themselves cultivate." 

* II, 666, note. 8 II, 675- 4 II, 668. 

* See the map opposite II, 671. 6 II, 621-624. 
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one-thirtieth 1 — viz., on the northwest frontier of the Punjab 
there are peasant communities, but they are the creatures of 
British rule during the last half century ; their own earlier usages 
belonged to the tribal and not to the village stage. Finally, in 
a portion of another part of the Punjab, viz., the tribal areas of 
the central districts, — in what we may think of as about one- 
fortieth or one-fiftieth of British India, — we do at last seem to 
track down the archaic village community. But that is perhaps 
the part of India concerning which we have least information. 
In any case we must, as at present advised, regard the village 
community of theory, not as characteristic of India as a whole, 
but as " due to the special custom of particular tribes — distinct 
from the Aryan race that overspread India" 2 — which settled 
in a tiny corner of the peninsula. And the moral to be drawn 
from this inquiry — for even a scientific inquiry may have its 
lessons — is twofold : for India, and for further investigation 
in general. We want far more abundant and precise informa- 
tion about the Punjab than we possess at present. And we 
want to know far more than we now do about the various forms 
of an institution which much more certainly existed than the 
village community ; and that is, the tribe. But this is a lesson 
which is being impressed upon us from every side. 

W. J. Ashley. 
Harvard University. 

1 If we reckon the whole Punjab as about an eighth. 

2 I, Hi- 



